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an ex-royalist, was able to ingratiate himself with Cromwell
by his Cruelty of the Spaniards (1658), which was very welcome
as propaganda at a time when the Spanish war was becoming
unpopular. After the protector's death, the godly fell upon
Davenant and put an end to his operas. However, the triumph
of the enemies of the stage was short-lived, for soon came the
Restoration.
The failure of the puritans to suppress plays even when
backed by overwhelming military power and harsh legislation
proved how strong a hold the drama had upon Englishmen.
Moreover there is abundant evidence of the popularity of the
drama in the large number of plays printed, whether in folio
or in quarto, during 1640-60. * In this, as in so many other
respects, the puritans found it impossible radically to alter the
social habits of their fellow countrymen.
The transition from Tudor to Stuart times marks a more
definite change in non-dramatic poetry than in the drama.
At the end of the sixteenth century, poetry, whether sonnet
sequence or pastoral eclogue, was often Petrarchan and Spen-
serian in form and spirit* During the last decade of Elizabeth
the Petrarchan tradition began to decline, and although it
survived into the next reign it became old-fashioned. The son-
net yielded in popularity to the lyric, which owed much to the
outburst of song which made Jacobean and Caroline England,
where puritanism was not too morose and powerful, a nation
of singing birds. The new generation became surfeited with
the oversweet sonnet, and was often both lyrical and sophisti-
cated. Yet the new poets could not recapture 'the first fine,
careless rapture9 that the Elizabethans had expressed so vigor-
ously, and most of them, having no message to deliver, were
content to become experts in form. Romanticism tended to
give way to realism. Classicism prevailed over the Renaissance
spirit. In Latin writers were found the models for the formal
satire and the epigram, which became formidable rivals of the
sonnet.
The mantle of Spenser might be said to have fallen on Dray-
ton, best known for his topographical poem, Poly-Olbion, or a
Chorographicall Description of All the Tracts, Rivers, Mountains,,
Forests, and Other Parts . . . of Great Britain. This is an excellent
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